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“Kneel-Ins” 


The “kneel-in” phase of the widespread protests of the 
Negro students was noted in a resume of developments, 
“The Protests of the Negro Students,” published in this 
Service, June 25, 1960. It is possibly the most poorly 
reported aspect of the current Negro student demonstra- 
tions. It appears that the Episcopal Society for Cultural 
and Racial Unity, 5 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga., 
has the most systematic information, and that source will 
be here drawn upon. The Society is an organization of 
individuals of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
executive director is Rev. John B. Morris. 

The term kneel-in simply refers to the movement where- 
by Negro students have entered worship services of all- 
white churches. Most of these have occurred in the South. 
The piecise number is unknown. One informed source 
indicates that there may have been 200 instances, a figure 
regarded by others as too high. On some occasions Negroes 
have been turned away from the churches they sought 
to enter. In others, the Negroes were admitted. The 
responses of the congregations have been quite varied, 
when Negroes have been admitted. In an unknown pro- 
portion of cases the attitude of the white participants is 
reported to have been one of “bewilderment”; in other 
situations the Negroes have been greeted cordially. 

As early as March 5, 1960, the board of directors of 
the Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial Unity 
adopted a statement that read in part: 

“We commend those citizens who express love in suf- 
fering by passive disobedience to laws or mores that sepa- 
rate on account of race or religion in state or commercial 
enterprises. 

“We suggest that all members of this society consider 
the participation in like visible objections to practices 
of the church in separating on account of race in any 
activity or institution supported, sponsored, controlled or 
operated by the church.” 

The executive director of the Society, Mr. Morris, 
issued an accompanying statement, including the follow- 


ing: 


Page 1 “Kneel-Ins” 

Page 2 An Appraisal of the Sit-Ins 

Page 3 Students’ Marches on Election Day 

Page 3. !s a Police-State Emerging in the South? 

Page 4 Credit Course in Non-Violence 

Page 4 Protestant Experience With Immigration, 1910-60 
Page 6 ‘The Changing Situation in Latin America” 

Page 8 Some Recent M R L Publications 

Page 8 ‘‘Proper Expression for Pundits” 


“The churches, where segregation is even more tragic 
[than in restaurants and public facilities] will not escape 
involvement. If negotiation and appeal fail, it is very likely 
that churchmen will find themselves picketing their own 
institutions and sitting down in restricted pews. 

“Such demonstrative witness, motivated by love and 
expressed in non-violent, passive resistance to evil, is thor- 
oughly grounded in Christian teaching. Students at lunch 
counters and churchmen trying to set their house in order 
need only to look to Jesus for both an example of direct 
assault on sin as well as for strength to persevere.” 


In the Newsletter of the Episcopal Society, September 
21, 1960, the director made, among others, comments on 
the kneel-ins, as follows: “Kneel-ins in Atlanta in August, 
1960, were followed by others in Savannah, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Charleston, and elsewhere in the South. 


“In a letter to college chaplains in mid-July I said this: 
‘We will probably know better the strength of Christian 
witness in the protest movement when the “kneel-in” 
phase begins, We may not expect the churches to remain 
immune to direct action seeking a change in social patterns 
when they, even more so than commercial and state enter- 
prises, have a rationale for inclusiveness. Indeed, we must 
welcome such efforts. . . . We would be naive if we did 
not recognize that specific steps generally must be taken 
if the willingness of a parish to accept anyone into full 
parish life is to be implemented. Fellow churchmen of 
minority groups may have to be invited quite self- 
consciously, and the same thing would apply conversely 
in the case of parishes ministering chiefly to such groups. 
In some instances, it may be that members of Canterbury 
groups will form interracial teams to visit regularly the 
various parishes in a community. . . . I hope that our 
clergy will give support to students on such missions. . . . 
Too many youthful Christian idealists have become adult 
humanists because of an apparent failure of the Church 
to apply faith and morals in concrete terms.’ 

“Columnist Ralph McGill, an Episcopalian, said on 
August 30th: ‘Whatever the motives of the kneel-ins, they 
have placed the Southern Christian Church in a position 
of choosing. Many of its leaders are deeply disturbed by 
the arrival of a time of decision. They are painfully aware 
that those churches which have ushers at the entrances, 
like doorkeepers at a secret lodge, instructed to make 
arbitrary decisions as to who is coming sincerely to wor- 
ship and who isn’t, are in an untenable position bordering 
dangerously on the ridiculous. . . . Unless a church wishes, 
as it may, to become a private club with a private member- 
ship list, it cannot continue in the preposterous posture 
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of having a committee at the doors which will pass judg- 
ment on who is sincere and who isn’t.’ 

“In an editorial on August 24th The Christian Century 
said: ‘The Negro should go to the white church because 
he has heard the summoning of God and goes to hear 
what God will say to him. He should go because as a 
part of Christ’s body he cannot endure separation from 
any part of that body. He should go because he wills 
under God’s leading to be reconciled to his brother and 
knows no better place to begin than in the church. He 
should go because he knows that far beyoad sitting at 
lunch-counters together, men must break bread together. 
He should go not once but regularly, for inconstancy will 
be clear proof that his going is not sincere. He should 
go willing to sacrifice at the earliest possible date the 
unique role which his own separated church has played 
in his life in exchange for a church in which the body of 
Christ is not divided on racial lines. He should go in such 
a spirit, and in such a spirit keep on going despite rebuffs 
and humiliations. Once more the offended must suffer 
for the redemption of the offender.’ 

“Episcopal Churches have been included among those 
visited in several cities. Only in one instance known to 
me have any of these refused admission to Negroes, 
although it is likely we will see such an ugly specter more 
when the movement gets fully underway. In Savannah, 
the Rev. Albert Hatch at Holy Apostles indicated in 
the parish bulletin that no one who came to the church 
would be questioned about his motives. On August 28th 
five Savannah churches seated Negroes, and six turne‘! 
them away. Christ Church and Holy Apostles were among 
the five. At the latter, the visitors were welcomed at a 
coffee hour after service and then driven home by parish- 
ioners. The same day, St. John’s Church denied admission 
to Negroes for the second Sunday. Prospective worshipers 
were asked for ‘passes.’ They had none and were refused! 

“Several thoughts on kneel-ins: They must go both 
ways, with whites going to Negro churches, determining 
at times to make their church home there. I hope adults 
will become involved in the movement, both as visitors 
to new parishes and as parishioners who seek out and wel- 
come newcomers. If either role seems ‘abnormal,’ it is 
even more abnormal to continue the separation of God's 
people. If such visitations involve going into other neigh- 
borhoods, past one or more parishes, what does it matter 
in America where we know very little about parish boun- 
daries ? Usually in cities Episcopalians will seek the church 
of their choice, even if it means passing other parishes to 
get there. Lastly, I hope the campus religious groups will 
take responsibility for initiating kneel-ins. Interpretation 
and direction is needed in these even more than in lunch- 
counter sit-ins. Toward this end I have been giving as 
thorough distribution as possible to the excellent Christian 
Century editorial mentioned above. The fall will reveal 
many things, among which will be indication whether 
Christians are at work in the rapid social change sweeping 
the South and the nation. The time for decision within 
the Household of Faith is here. God can use the good 
works of those who do not call Him by Name, but it will 
be to our shame if we are not right with them and even 
ahead.” 


An Appraisal of the Sit-Ins 


A “great thing . . . has happened in the sit-ins led by 
Negro students,” Paul Ramsey of the department of reli- 
gion, Princeton University, writes in the book, Christian 


Ethics and the Sit-Ins (New York, Association Press, 
1961. $2.50). 

“They have fulfilled the promise of covenant,” he goes 
on; “they have made their humanity more fully visible; 
they have resolved to be there with their fellow men even 
if in some measure against them; they have had the cour- 
age to establish better external conditions for the possi- 
bility of man’s life with man. Any failure to do this 
would have been a failure in them or on their side of 
that fellow humanity which belongs to all God’s human 
creatures, and belongs exclusively to neither person in 
covenant to elect to give or withhold. The human coun- 
tenance needs not to be hidden but shown forth, whether 
the question at issue is a definition of legal rights, or of 
natural justice, or of the meaning of love-transformed- 
justice, or of which individual rights men have they should 
exercise Or not exercise in order of charity. Not only 
would justice falter but charity, also, without the challenge 
to covenant which shows in every human countenance. 
Even an act of charity in illuminating the meaning of 
justice and refashioning it more nearly to the desire at 
the heart of covenant, and in determining the exercise or 
non-exercise of the rights that men have, needs to have 
beheld the human countenance of this other man; and 
thus, also in the order of charity, natural justice is 
requisite.” 

This is an analysis of the sit-in in the light of the au- 
thor‘s conception of Christian ethics. It is not a tract for 
these sit-in times, or a guide book for the coordinating 
committee of the non-violent sit-in movement that meets 
from time to time. In spite of the rather positive quotation 
above, selected by this reviewer, this “examination” by 
Professor Ramsey will not be applauded by everyone who 
takes part in the various marches or walks the picket lines. 

Professor Ramsey knows much of the law of the land as 
well as of Christian ethics. The ultimate fate of the 
“stirring in this land” by “dedicated young men and 
young women” may very much depend, he thinks, on what 
the Supreme Court of the United States eventually decides 
is the scope of the ancient “inn-keeper’s law.” Professor 
Ramsey says of the sit-ins that currently “too much is 
said by too many too lightly.” 

Yet “the sit-ins have raised basic questions concerning 
law and concerning civil rights.” Does the “inn-keeper’s 
law,” in the tradition of the Anglo-Saxon common law, 
apply to the variety store that also has a lunch counter? 
“The ‘inn-keeper’s law’ said in effect that all must be 
served by any man who sets up an inn at the crossroads 
that weary travelers reach by nightfall, since, having 
established himself there as owner, he now occupies the 
space that otherwise might be held by an owner whose 
practice would be more in accord with natural justice or 
with the requirements of man’s life with man.” 

Some of the many sit-in cases will in all probability 
reach, on appeal, the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If the Court should rule narrowly on the inn-keeper’s law” 
in the matter of “quasi-public property,” then the devoted 
Christian followers of the non-violent tradition will be 
confronted with the issue of “civil disobedience” with 
stark reality. For heretofore they have consistently spoken 
and acted as in accord with law because they have accepted 
the consequences of those local laws that they are now so 
widely testing. 


The Kneel-Ins. 
Only one paragraph on the “kneel-ins” appears in this 
k. 


“This same thing [as is presented above in the first few 
paragraphs of this review] has to be said in favor of the 
so-called ‘kneel-ins,’”’ writes Professor Ramsey. “Besides 
this, there is in fact, not much else to be said in their 
behalf. Of course, on other grounds the ‘kneel-ins’ as the 
self-elected creation of community can be defended as well 
as, or better than, the self-elected denials of community 
by segregation in the church of Jesus Christ, since the 
introduction of new symbolic or real pressures into the 
church no more confuses the kingdoms and instrumentali- 
ties of this world with the kingdom of God than do 
already established and permanently visible, if more subtle, 
forms of pressure. But people go to church to plead only 
the sacrifice of Christ and His mercy. They do not go to 
plead that they are white or black, just or unjust, sufferers 
or not from any particular wrong. Nor do they go to 
plead the community they have established across racial 
lines. They go together or separately to plead only the 
sacrifice and mercy of Christ, and to count only on the 
community that He, the Lord of Covenant, may create 
among men. But this means they go with, if only with, 
the human countenance lifted up toward God and facing 
their life with man, for which and in which they have 
been called out of nothing. They cannot go without the 
inalienable community not made by human hands, which 
God ordained in them as His human creatures, by creating 
them men who bear in their indestructible humanity (which 
no man made) the marks of the fact that they were 
destined for fellow humanity, Pleading only communion 
with Jesus Christ, they must acknowledge that to all 
eternity they cannot be men without this fellow man 
here and now, since Christ is God’s resolve from all 
eternity never to be Lord and God or Man without him.” 


Students’ Marches on Election Day 


The marches of students of all races on Election Day 
in 1960 are interpreted in a special issue of The Student 
Voice issued by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, 19714 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga., and Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. The “marches on the polls” took place 
in at least 10 large cities. 

“Tt often happens in our country that the most signifi- 
cant events go unreported by the mass media. In our news- 
papers full pages are devoted to the pomp and circum- 
stances of the social set and the most trivial pronounce- 
ments of politicians, while the efforts of real people in 
pursuit of truly human goals receive little, if any, atten- 
tion. So it was that astonishment and confusion seized 
those who could not read the signs when the sit-ins ex- 
ploded into the national consciousness. And so it was also 
that an unseeing press, busy manufacturing excitement in 
the election numbers game, passed over a series of events 
that were possibly more meaningful finally than the slim 
resolution of the presidential contest. 

“We are referring to the Election Day marches staged 
by thousands of students throughout the country. Re- 
sponding to the call issued by the Atlanta conference of 
student sit-in leaders, sponsored by the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, students in a dozen cities 
from New York to San Francisco demonstrated before 
the polls and marched on the headquarters of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. Precisely how many people 
or how many cities were involved in the protests may not 
be known for some time. The collection of complete data 
is made difficult because the protests were not linked to- 
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gether by any formal coordinating structure. Instead, 
word of the Atlanta call-to-action was relayed by various 
national youth organizations deeply involved in the intensi- 
fication of civil rights action, such as the National Student 
Association and Students for a Democratic Society. 

“Though lacking formal structure, the protests vigor- 
ously sounded the common theme: ‘March in ’60 so that 
all may vote in 64.’ They everywhere emphasized that 
as long as millions of Southern Negroes were denied the 
right to vote, those who have that right must not be con- 
tent merely to cast a piece of paper, but must cast ‘a 
total vote’-—they must commit themselves to the year- 
round battle against Jim Crow through mass direct action 
and to full support of the Southern struggle. 

“The true significance of the demonstrations lay in this : 
the students made it clear that they were less concerned 
about who won the election than about what action would 
be taken to guarantee full racial equality. To them the 
issue of civil rights transcended the conventional party 
lines, and their demonstrations served notice on both 
parties that the student movement could not be bought off 
by empty promises or by the victory of nominally liberal 
candidates. 

“In most of the cities the students marched on the local 
campaign headquarters seeking out candidates and party 
workers. They registered their profound dissatisfaction 
with the civil rights performances of both parties and 
demanded that candidates elected on liberal platforms 
wage all-out war against the reactionary coalition that 
dominates Congress. Setting the pattern, hundreds of New 
York City students presented both parties with demands 
that the next president immediately issue executive orders: 
1) sending aid to the embattled Negroes of Fayette, Tenn., 
by declaring that a distress area; 2) banning discrimina- 
tion in federally supported housing; 3) discontinuing 
government contracts and subsidies to companies prac- 
ticing employment discrimination ; and 4) setting up fed- 
eral registrars in areas where Negroes are denied the 
right to vote and including among the registrars Negro 
citizens.” 


Is a Police-State Emerging in the South? 


“It will be sadly ironic if the ardent segregationist, in 
order to protect his Southland from a ‘communist- 
inspired’ attack on racial purity, in effect replaces our 
democratic system with a police state of totalitarian- 
stripe.” This is a generalization made by Rabbi Arthur 
Gilbert of the Anti-Defamation League, New York, in a 
paper, “Problems of the Scuth—Acts of Violence and 
Intimidation,” read at an Interracial Consultation on 
“Southern Churches and Race Relations,” held at the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., July 20, 1960. 

The following “patterns” of “emergency” state laws 
are revealed by compliations of some 230 laws made by the 
Southern Regional Council, Atlanta: 

1. Laws calling for disclosure of names of members 
and contributors to organizations that have as their pur- 
pose working for desegregation have been passed in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. Obviously the publication of these names 
is intended to intimidate the persons. 

2. Laws declaring that public employes may not belong 
to organizations aiming for desegregation have been 
adopted in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. These laws have been sufficiently effective to 
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result in the resignations of teachers in public schools and 
universities. 

3. Laws establishing investigating committees for the 
purpose of ferreting out the influence of communist and 
subversive activity in the State, have been adopted in seven 
Southern states. In some states these committees employ 
“under-cover” agents who attend interracial meetings, 
including those of churches, and publish the pictures of 
those attending. Names are also disclosed in reports to 
legislatures. 

“It seems to me a dangerous course to give communisin 
the credit for every impulse that challenges the pattern of 
segregation,” remarks Rabbi Gilbert. 

4. In five states special laws against “barratry” have 
been adopted, devised to maintain segregation. They are 
so restrictive, it is declared, as to outlaw a consultation 
between a Negro bringing suit for admission of his child 
to a white school and a lawyer who has arranged for 
partial or total payment of expenses of the litigation. 

5. In three states there are now laws providing that 
if the legislature declares a state of emergency, the gover- 
nor may order any group to desist from meeting. 

An attorney general of a state is quoted as stating with 
reference to one of the laws: “This act was designed to 
harass the NAACP and it has accomplished its purpose. 
... L have cost them a lot of money and membership.” 
Other states have attempted to harass the NAACP under 
tax laws, Rabbi Gilbert states. 

“It is inevitable,” in the opinion of Rabbi Gilbert, “if 
the law makers of the land, the upholders of law and 
order use law to circumvent law—to deny freedom of 
assemblage and speech, to harass those who would com- 
municate across racial lines—it is clear if the upholders 
and pillars of society show such disrespect for law as 
to manipulate it in this fashion that those on another 
level of society will feel that the authorities have given 
them the right to take the law into their own hands.” 
Hence he thinks it no accident that the public press of 
the Sout! :eporte| some 530 cases of racial violence, 
reprisal, and intimidation in 11 Southern states (a com- 
pilation mece by the Southern Regional Council). 

“Democracy itself is at stake here in the South: the 
right of a man to speak his mind without fear, the right 
of people to meet across racial lines, to organize for politi- 
cal activity without the threat of violence or the threat 
of being brought to court for committing a crime, the exer- 
cise of such democratic rights without the threat of the 
intimidation of economic reprisal, indeed our demociacy 
itself, is what is at stake at this moment.”’ 


The Jewish people of the South have also become vic- 
tims of similar undemocratic intimidation, Dr. Gilbert 
observes. “Jews had frequently been accepted in the South 
so long as they conformed to prevailing traditions.” Put 
it these latter years “there has been a perceptible increase 
of anti-Semitic incidents directed against the Jew.” Why? 
Rabbi Gilbert ventures one explanation: “Some white 
southerners cannot yet believe that the Negro farmer they 
know — an uneducated, unskilled laborer — is capable of 
organizing the kind of attack that the Negroes have made 
on the social patterns of the South. So they tend to believe 
the message of the hatemongers that there must be a 
‘Jewish-communist conspiracy’ directing the mongreliza- 
tion of the races.” 

According to the ADL records there are some 40 or- 
ganized anti-Semitic agencies operating in the U.S.A. 


Most were organized in the North during the period when 
Nazi propaganda received much attention throughout the 
world. Most of these are led by “professionals” interested 
in the money that can be secured through their propa- 
ganda. Hence they are finding in the South, because of 
the tensions over desegregation, “a new market for their 
wares.” 

In Alabama an avowed anti-Semitic candidate secured 
51,000 votes in the last primary campaign for the office 
of U. S. Senator. 

Rabbi Gilbert closes with the plea that “we must first 
find a way to meet together across religious and racial 
lines. . . . Negro and white and Jewish and Christian 
leadership, to associate with one another so as to know 
what each community is thinking and doing and feeling.” 
He also suggests systematic study of “pressures that are 
brought to bear upon our churches and clergymen.” “\What 
keeps us from speaking?” 


Credit Course in Non-Violence 


A course in “Philosophy and Methods of Non-Violence” 
is being conducted at the School of Religion, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., by William Stuart Nelson, 
vice-president of the University. Twenty persons, white 
and Negro, have enrolled for the course. Some are divinity 
students, others are from other Washington colleges and 
from various walks of life. The professor regards the 
course as a “contribution” to the several non-violent move- 
ments, mainly in the South. He believes that the non- 
violent movements illustrate “the power of religion to 
affect society for good.” Non-violence has its rules and 
laws, he states. Among these are that the purpose is “not 
to coerce or destroy an individual but to convert and 
redeem him”; another is that “self-suffering is more likely 
to change an individual than inflicting suffering on him.” 
“Practical problems” of the “sit-ins” and “pray-ins” are 
being considered in the course. (William McGaffin of 
Chicago Daily News Service, in the Reporter Dispatch, 
White Plains, N. Y., March 22, 1961; also noted in Time, 
New York, March 17, 1961.) 


Professor Nelson has sent to INFORMATION SERVICE 
the following description of the course. 

“The course is divided into four major parts: (1) the 
traditions out of which the Gandhian concept of non- 
violence has come, including the the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jain, and New Testament sources, plus the influence of 
Tolstoy and Thoreau; (2) the meaning of non-violence, 
including a discussion of those qualities which enter into 
the concept of non-violence as a way of life and of 
Satyagraha |the Gandhi Movement], looked upon as the 
aspect of non-violence available for use in the removal! 
of social evils which are not amenable to other forces 
such as the law, public opinion, persuasion ; (3) the meth- 
ods and effects of the use of non-violence in India, Africa, 
and the United States; and (4) an evaluation of the pos- 
sibilities in non-violence as a way of life and as a force 
for the removal of social evils.” 


Protestant Experience With Immiaration, 
1910-60 


A study paper focusing on the experience of Protestant 
churches in the United States with respect to immigration 
during the past half-century is published by Church Worl! 
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Service, in cooperation with the Department of Inter- 
national Affairs, National Council of Churches. It was 
repared in the Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey 
on request of the above units and consists solely of a 
digest and interpretation of available documents. (Protes- 
tant Experience with United States Immigration, 1910-60. 
1961. A study paper issued for information and discus- 
sion. ) 

“By the year 1910,” it is noted, “many years had 
passed, since President Grover Cleveland had vetoed a 
hill to limit immigration. More than two decades had 

sed since the ‘new’ immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe had begun yearly to exceed in numbers 
the ‘old’ immigration from Northern Europe. The peas- 
ant peoples were going in large numbers into expanded 
mines and industries, and lived in segregated sections 
of towns and cities where the housing was poor. Social 
workers raised their voices to appeal on behalf of the 
immigrants to the conscience of the community, And 
Protestants were only a minority among the large streams 
of new immigrants. A Federal Immigration Commission 
had made an exhaustive investigation, and ways and means 
of limiting immigration were frequently discussed.” 

Soon there were organized by Protestant denominations 
various means of “serving new Americans.” In four large 
Protestant denominations there were no less than 3,200 
“foreign-speaking” or “ethnic” local churches. Surveys 
were made and studied, Settlement houses linked with 
lxal churches were built. The Home Missions Council 
of North America and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions held various national and regional conferences 
on “immigrant work.” In 1916 the HMC employed a 
person to facilitate cooperation among 39 boards and 
agencies, many of whom were stationed at Ellis Island, 
main entry for the European immigrants. 

In the 1920's the quota system based on national origins 
was established primarily to regulate European immigra- 
tion, because Orientals had been banned, and no quotas 
were urged or established for the independent nations 
of the western Hemisphere. One of those who partici- 
pated in discussion of a quota arrangement was Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, his aim being to provide for fair treat- 
ment of Orientals among whom he had worked as a mis- 
sionary. It is an irony of history that Congress did not 
include quotas for Asiatics, and Congress also declined to 
acept others of his ideas. Later, he labored zealously to 
amend the laws so as to provide quotas for Orientals. 

The quota system has favored the nations of northern 
aid Western Europe over against those of southern and 
astern Europe. But in 1924 a prominent Senator of a 
populous eastern state of the U. S. said on the floor of 
the Senate: “I think most of us are reconciled to the idea 
of discrimination. I think the American people want us 
to discriminate ; and I don’t think discrimination in itself is 
unfair... , We have got to discriminate.” However, the 
favored nations have not made full use of their quotas. 

Protestant churchmen were active, with others, in advo- 
ating a quota for China, “our ally,” in 1943. The legisla- 
tion providing a quota “followed the convergence of many 
factors.”” Japan was granted a quota some years later. 

The national home mission agencies operated, 1922-29, 
aBureau of Reference for Migrating Peoples, which one 
year sent 15,000 “referrals” of arriving immigrants to 
tity councils of churches which in turn sent them to local 
thurches. 

Beginning in 1934 when refugees from the fascist totali- 
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tarian states of Europe began coming to America, Ameri- 
can churches assumed what was for most of them a new 
and somewhat special role in service for resettlement of 
immigrants called refugees. (There is record of a Luth- 
eran service for resettlement of immgirants in 1865.) 
Programs have varied in accordance with the terms of the 
national laws. The National Lutheran Council and Church 
World Service assumed national cooperative and coordi- 
nating services for many denominations. An unknown 
proportion of local churches assisted in finding “sponsors,” 
and when immigrants arrived took up the task of assisting 
in the “integration of the immigrant in the American 
community.” 

The current and final stage of American immigration, 
since 1950, has been called the era of security, in which 
national leaders have been mainly concerned with the 
threat of communist drives for control of nations and of 
the world. The Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 both made many 
changes in the immigration laws, which are summarized 
in the study paper. 

However, both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms of 1960, pledged action looking toward increases in 
the number of immigrants that may be admitted. The 
pledges for “liberalization” of the laws by both parties are 
often in accord with many resolutions of church bodies, 
noted below, 

There is discussion of “the population explosion,” and 
of the question, often unuttered, which ts ever present in 
Protestant circles, ‘Is America going Roman Catholic by 
immigration ?” 

Church bodies consistently call in their resolutions for 
such as: making the quota system more flexible, removal 
of discriminations based upon considerations of color, 
race, or sex, admission of refugees in larger numbers 
than recent laws provide, special attention to “compas- 
sionate” cases—including orphans and admissions for 
uniting of families, for an immigration policy “conducive 
to a climate favorable to the development of international 
justice and goodwill.” 

What is the activating concern? In answer to this ques- 
tion it is assumed in the study paper that much of the 
program of the churches with respect to immigrants can 
be placed in the field of social welfare, and that the 
activating concern is the same as stated for social welfare. 
Irom one source in that field, the following is quoted: 

“The churches are more alike in their practices in social 
welfare than in their reasons for them, and more alike 
in their reasons than in their explanations of them. An 
outsider, hearing us talk, would be dismayed by our differ- 
ences; seeing us act, he would be convinced that we are 
in general agreement. Herein lies one of the interesting 
and significant aspects of interdenominational cooperation. 
Participation in common practices demonstrates a practi- 
cal Christian unity and facilitates cooperation in examin- 
ing the basic principles and presuppositions which are 
largely shared among us.” (Roswell P. Barnes in the 
Introduction to the book, Churches and Social Welfare: 
The Activating Concern. New York, National Council 
of Churches, 1955.) 

E. Theodore Bachman, editor of the volume just quoted, 
also supplies this brief statement: “While the Christian 
faith responds to God in worship, it expresses itself in 
service to fellow men. As worship and service belong 
together, they grow at their deepest out of a redemptive, 
Christocentric theology that recognizes the interdepend- 
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ence of individuals within society and the dependence of 
all upon God. That such recognition has been but partially 
matched by achievement is one of the stubborn and tragic 
facts of Christian history. But that the outreach and the 
concern continues, and manifests itself in countless ways, 
reveal something of the life-giving Spirit of God among 
the churches in our uneasy day.” 

“Numerous issues continue to press for discussion and 
decision, and a brief summary of those deemed the more 
persistent” is presented in the final chapter of the Study 
Paper. A list of selected references and certain statistical 
data on resettlement of refugees and on immigration to 
the U. S. over a long period are appended. 


“The Changing Situation in Latin-America” 


A Study Conference was convened, November, 1960, 
by the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, in 
cooperation with the Department of International Affairs 
of the National Council of Churches. Among the partici- 
pants were officials of churches administering religious 
work in Latin America, missionaries, and others with spe- 
cial knowledge of the culture of Latin America. The main 
text of the summary, as mimeographed by the conveners, 
under the title of “The Evangelical Churches in the 
Changing Situation in Latin America,” follows: 


The Charge of Imperialism 

“Is the charge of ‘Yankee Imperialism’ valid? Besides 
the history of events related to the Monroe Doctrine, 
which includes political and economic pressures against the 
governments of Latin American countries, there also exists 
a ‘moral imperialism’ or subtle form of coercion of which 
oftentimes the American citizen is not aware. This causes 
deep resentment. The relationships between the Latin 
American countries and the United States must be seen 
in the light of extreme poverty and need on the one hand, 
and abundance and opportunity on the other. This is a 
further source of resentment. Recognizing these real or 
imagined causes for resentment, the Christian American 
worker must be careful not to resent the resentment. 

“The Latin American countries have justification for 
feeling neglected by us in view of the special emphasis of 
our government and of our people on the interests of the 
peoples of Europe and Asia and now more recently of 
Africa. Latin Americans are very sensitive to lack of 
attention and respect. One must understand the dynamics 
of people culturally to avoid attitudes that frustrate them. 
Disregard of this principle makes us subject to the charge 
of ‘imperialism.’ 

“Missionaries do not go out as representatives of their 
nation but as representatives of Christ. Nevertheless in 
situations of stress our missionaries will be regarded as 
representatives of a professedly ‘Christian’ nation. Gov- 
ernments, however, generally are motivated by self- 
interest rather than by moral principles. Long term loans 
are hard on relationships between the lender and the bor- 
rower, as is all financial dependence of one element upon 
another, 

“Church leaders must cultivate grace in receiving as 
well as in giving. It is hoped that national leaders will be 
developed who will be wise enough to deal with these 
problems. If the total church can come fully into the 
fellowship of Christ and recognize its mission as the world 
mission, these difficulties will diminish.” 


“Latin American Youth in a World of Ferment’’ 
“The ferment in Latin America is part of a world revo- 


lution. Basically the causes are economic rather than 
political. In some places spectacular theories of economic 
are being tried out, with not too happy results. On the 
whole it is not so much a matter of underdevelopment as 
of uneven development in these countries. 

“The basic problem is the lack of fundamental spiritual 
orientation. Idealism is lacking even among the ‘radicals’ 
The syndicates in Latin America are the active pressure 
groups. The youth of these countries has become associated 
with the syndicates in their despair, seeking an ally in the 
search for the answer to their aspirations and conflicts, 
The syndicates use the youth groups as ‘shock troops’ in 
the display of their ideologies. Caught up in the syndicates 
youth marches in procession for some movement, not ex. 
amining very carefully the ideologies involved; but once 
they have taken a stand for that ideology youth feels 
important, becomes enthusiastic and will suffer martyrdom 
for it. An emotional involvement takes place and youth 
becomes convinced it is right. 

“Often . . . Protestant youth are unduly inhibited and 
are isolated from activities of this sort. What is the 
position of the church in the face of this revolution— 
withdrawal, limited participation, active participation? 
The church has a responsibility for educating youth. What 
fundamental theological orientation is necessary for our 
youth and how do we give it to them? How can we pre- 
pare our youth for intelligent involvement in this revolu- 
tion? Should the church actually go so far as to develop 
its own ‘shock troops’ of youth to bear testimony in the 
strength of the fellowship in revolution ?” 


“New Factors in the Expanding Urban Situation” 

“There is an ever greater proportion of population liy- 
ing in urban situations. In Latin America about 50 per 
cent [of the population] lives in them. One-third of the 
Argentines live in Buenos Aires. Fifty per cent of the 
population of Uruguay live in Montevideo. These urban 
areas grow fast. Latin America has 78 metropolitan areas 
now with over 100,000 population in each. Twenty three 
per cent of the total population lives in these [metropolitan 
areas]. Urbanization is accelerated by population growth 
and ... [rising] aspirations for a better life. In this re- 
spect these countries resemble the rest of the world but 
their population increase is the highest in the world, 27 
per cent. In this century the Latin American population 
[has] increased ten-fold, The pace of the industrial revo- 
lution . . . [is also important]. [In] . . . Latin America 
the “mas is from handicrafts to industrial [produc- 
tion]. 

“What is the Evangelical Church doing in this process? 
It must confront... [the] fact that the city is becoming 
the metropolis. . . . It must cease to identify the church 
with ‘buildings.’ It must analyze and learn what the church 
is, what the congregation is, It must help in the transition 
from masses to civilization by inculcating religion into 
the process. It must confront the urban man with a new 
order of evangelism. The missionary must be ready to 
die in the city, not only in the jungle. There are many 
specialized levels to which leaders must direct their atten- 
tion, for the mission of the church is to real people where 
they are. It must ask ‘what reformulation of doctrines is 
necessary to undergird the mission to the urban areas?’ 
The doctrine of the church must emphasize ‘redemptive 
fellowship,’ the church as the ‘body of Christ.’” 

“Impact of Changing Social Conditions on the Home” 

“Latin American women have participated in places of 

leadership in the legislative processes that have given 
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woman a larger role in government and equality as a citi- 
zen. The women leaders in this movement who have taken 

rt in the United Nations, in conferences for securing 
tights for women, have been mostly outside the Evangeli- 
cal Churches in Latin America.” The women with the 
Evangelical Churches have been active in their program 
for the education of their women, and in the betterment 
of the home. “Evangelical women have tended to shy 
away from participation in secular feminist activities. It 
is felt that they have lost some opportunities to bring 
their influence to bear. A way should be found for them 
to participate in a larger program utilizing their ideals 
and convictions.” 

“The Latin American Indigenous Church” 

“There are four kinds of churches in Latin America: 
(a) the missionary-controlled ; (b) those where the na- 
tional leadership is working with missionaries; (c) the 
‘ndigenized’ churches which receive support from out- 
side; and, (d) the indigenous churches which usually are 
‘break-offs,’ a generation apart from the first three kinds. 
What are the characteristics of these indigenous churches? 
Their ministry is made up of strong personalities. They 
are strong in training leadership ; the denominational his- 
torical churches are strong in training ‘followers.’ Their 
leaders are trained as apprentices. These churches are 
strong in adaptation to local surroundings, in architecture, 
and in meeting the needs of the people. Their members 
have a sense of participating. Their message is relevant, 
their worship is significant . . .; they have ‘dirty Bibles,’ 
used by people with dirty hands. Their churches are not 
classrooms, but places of worship where the people sense 
the presence of God. They use relevant means of commu- 
nication, oftentimes folk drama. 

“Of course there are dangers which must be kept in 
mind: ‘Caudillismo,’ excess of emotionalism, lack of con- 
tacts with other churces. It must be recognized that most 
of these churches want acceptance by other groups; if 
they sense that a person or group is sincere in approach 
they respond immediately, Our churches must study the 
structure and dynamics of the sects; we must give our 
missionaries information about them to understand this 
movement. 


“Our Christian Responsibilities in Relation to Cuba” 

“Cuba is a symptom of a problem facing all Latin 
America. What is happening in Cuba may be repeated 
esewhere in Latin America. It is not Fidel Castro but the 
causes which brought him to power which are likely to 
continue. 

“The improvements before Castro, seen by some, did 
not affect the majority of the population. People in Cuba 
supported Castro in the hope he would change conditions. 
There was a big gap between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots.’ People were apathetic at first, waiting to see if 
Castro was a ‘winner.’ The Cuban people gave him great 
support and he had many supporters in the U. S. as well. 
This support is falling away. Some have claimed that 
Castro was a Communist. 

“As a matter of fact the Communists did not back 
Castro until they were sure he would win. Castro’s call 
for a general strike before the overthrow of Batista was 
rejected by the Communists and for this reason it failed. 
The Communists had supported Batista. [The leaders of] 
international Communism made it clear they were not 
going to throw in with Castro until they were sure of 
what he was going to do and that his objectives were com- 
patible with their beliefs. A matter for deep concern is 
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their deliberate policy to support revolutionary movements 
in the rest of Latin America. 

“There are better ways to solve these problems than 
by violent revolutions. It is far from clear that Castro’s 
answers are the right ones. Some say the U. S. is against 
revolution, In a sense probably we are supporters of the 
‘status quo’ but we can live with revolution. The U. S. 
is certainly not against Agrarian Reform, witness Japan 
after the war, Nationalist China, Italy, etc.; but not in 
favor of the type where the political leader says to the 
farmer: ‘Do you see the big ranch on the hill? Follow 
me and you can have some of it.’ A land reform program 
which only divides large estates into smaller pieces is not 
the kind that brings economic improvement. Increased 
productivity of the land is the goal; it is better to tax 
unused land, and unless productivity will result from 
breaking it up into smaller tracts, it should be utilized in 
larger units. Credit institutions are needed with coopera- 
tive and farm education for any land reform to succeed. 
The alternative to Castro’s program is the Act of Bogota 
. .. [under which] public lands are given or sold at low 
rates ; land owners by means of high taxation are forced 
to do something about untilled land ; roads are built ; credit 
instiutions are established. 

“There now seems to be no evidence that the Cuban gov- 
ernment was involved in the recent uprisings in Central 
America. The U. S. Fleet was sent there so these countries 
may settle their internal affairs without interference even 
from the U. S. Of course there is pressure on the State 
Department to ‘do something drastic’ about Cuba but this 
will not solve the problem. The problem is not one between 
Cuba and the U. S.; we cannot solve it alone. Some have 
thought that U. S. private investments will answer all 
problems in these lands. We are coming to recognize that 
they will not—nor will public money. The ‘Aided Self- 
Help Program’ of Bogota offers a more hopeful way of 
bringing into effect social and economic development proj- 
ects [and] education. 

“As for our ‘image’ in Latin America—we are paying 
for the sins of our forefathers. ‘We are thought of as 
something we no longer are.’ We must show genuine sym- 
pathy for the aspirations of the Latin American people 
and support the things they want to do for themselves. 
We are the product of a revolution ourselves and are still 
‘revolutionary.’ ” 


“The Churches in Cuba” 


“The churches have been a factor in the revolution in 
Cuba, beginning with the first time the Gospel was 
preached in the land. The evangelicals reacted against 
Batista and his police state. Evangelical students in the 
University participated in manifestations as far back as 
1952. Frank Paez, son of a Baptist minister, who was 
killed in the revolution became a symbol of evangelical 
martyrdom. The revolution in Cuba was first claimed by 
the Roman Catholics as theirs, troops from the Sierra 
came wearing Catholic medals. Evangelical pastors and 
Roman Catholic priests helped the revolution, some par- 
ticipating in the underground. There were several i 
lains (Protestant and Catholic) in the rebel army. 

“One of the first results of the revolution was that both 
Catholic and Protestant groups received equal considera- 
tion: both groups were called to discuss the moral life 
of the country. The Cuba Council of Churches presented 
a gift of money to the President of Cuba to alleviate suf- 
fering caused by hostilities. This made a great impact 
on the government. Evangelicals that were appointed to 
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government positions are doing good work; a pastor in 
charge of the National Reform School; a Presbyterian 
woman in charge of the Casa de Beneficencia with a num- 
ber of nuns under her. The government was looking for 
responsible leaders and found them in the Protestant 
group. A well known Protestant doctor was made head 
of the T.B. hospital where a survey of the 200 beds 
showed there were 25 per cent Roman Catholic, 15 per 
cent Protestant and 60 per cent with no religion. Gradu- 
ates of evangelical institutions were asked to serve as 
heads of cooperative farms. 

“Then came the time of disillusionment, about October 
1959. The reforms themselves were not criticized but 
there came a division about the methods that were being 
used. In every denomination, there are two opinions. The 
Catholics have declared themselves against Communism 
but favoring the revolution. 

“A young graduate of Matanzas Seminary has started 
a new movement called Christian Social Action. Its mem- 
bers are laymen of various denominations. Its tenets are 
the social creeds of the churches. They favor the Rochdale 
type of cooperatives rather than the state-managed, non- 
voluntary type under the government. They urge workers 
to make a Christian witness on labor unions. They stand 
for the use of Robert's Rules in organizations, for racial 
equality, and their paper on ‘Christianity and Communism’ 
is sold on newsstands. 

“As a rule evangelicals do not want to identify them- 
selves as anti-Communists. They see Marxists, Commu- 
nists and liberals in public positions and feel there is little 
difference among them. 

“Protestants are concerned about the future. There is 
one hopeful sign—Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
being drawn together, for example on the question of 
schools.” 

“What Should the Churches Do?” 

“The responsibility of the churches in Cuba is the same 
as it was before, and as it will be in the future. This 
responsibility cannot be determined by human situations. 
The command is ‘Go and preach the Gospel.’ Every 
human situation has its own evil. The message is the same 
at all times. The Church needs to preach it to herself 
first. The Church in Cuba must confess her own sin, her 
weakness, her littleness. . . . 

“The present situation served to widen horizons of 
action and provide perspectives of service. The Church 
has a new sense of strength, a new confidence. The Presby- 
terian Church, for example, has a new Five Year Plan, 
for which it is seeking to raise $25,000 a year, and asking 
the Board of National Missions to contribute an equal 
amount. (This the Board has done for the first year.) 

“The revolution has meant for the churches the dis- 
covery of the ‘landscape of our country,’ the human land- 
scape. We have now seen ‘the other Cubans.’ The majority 
had been starving and we had not noticed it. A thousand 
new communities have sprung up in less than two years. 
Ten thousand new schools have been established. There is 
a plan under the government (headed by a Presbyterian 
pastor) to eliminate illiteracy in 1961. 

“The Church has to break with the past, use new 
methods, adopt an heroic attitude. Two hundred fifty 
thousand Cuban Protestants must be organized. The 
Church must accept the historical fact of the Revolution.” 


“The Churches in the U. S.” 


It must be realized in the U. S. that changes have come 
about in Latin America; that they will come, we hope 


without violence. What we need is understanding, appre. 
ciation and sympathy for these changes, People in the 
U. S. are uninformed; it is our duty to inform them 
Visits, guided if possible, should be encouraged s0 thy 
people can see for themselves. The majority of our 
ple know little about the misery, hunger, disease, illiteracy, 
of Latin America, and know little of the evangelical 
churches in Latin America. .. .” 


Some Recent MRL Publications 


“The theology of the Christian world mission is a syp. 
ject for continuous, earnest study and discussion in ecy. 
menical and missionary circles today,” observes Frank W. 
Price in his foreword to Bibliography of the Theology of 
Missions in the Twentieth Century, second edition, revised 
and enlarged. (New York 27, Missionary Research Ij. 
brary, 3041 Broadway, 1960. $1.50, paper.) 

This bibliography, compiled by Gerald H. Anderson, 
professor of church history at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Manila, is 79 pages long and is divided into four 
main areas: I, Biblical Studies; IJ. Historical Studies: II] 
Christianity and Other Faiths; IV. Theory of Missions, 
In the bibliography “primary attention has been given 
to Protestant and Anglican literature, together with some 
of the basic Roman Catholic and Orthodox writings,” 
Dr. Anderson notes. 

Protestant Theological Seminaries and Bible School; 
in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, the 
Caribbean and Pacific Areas, a directory compiled by 
C. Stanley Smith and Herbert F. Thompson and edited 
by Frank W. Price is also available from the Missionary 
Research Library ($2.00, paper). ; 

In the introduction Herbert F. Thompson states that 
the Missionary Research Library sent questionnaires over- 
seas in 1959 to 539 institutions and the replies were re- 
ceived from 397. An additional 189 seminaries and Bible 
institutes are listed with addresses in the second, supple- 
mentary section of the directory. From those 397 insti- 
tutions responding to the questionnaire from the Mission- 
ary Research Library, information is generally supplied 
on such things as: the year for which information is sup- 
plied; date of establishment; name of the head of the 
institution ; and the name or names of the sponsoring de- 
nominations or organizations; staff; number and type of 
students ; number of alumni; number of full-time church 
workers. There is also information on entrance require- 
ments ; recognition granted by the institution (i.e., certifi- 
cate, diploma, degree); and on the library and library 
staff of the institution. 


“Proper Expression for Pundits” 


“The smart skepticism of prewar intellectuals no longer 
shocks us,” observes an anonymous reviewer in The Times 
Literary Supplement, London, December 30, 1960. “On 
the contrary, it sounds painfully old-fashioned to our sober 
ears. The most spectacular manifestations of physical 
science, so far from making the words of pre-enlighter- 
ment mofalists look deliciously ridiculous, have sent 2 
doom-ridden generation searching desperately, and in the 
most unlikely places, for guidance. If the Age of Steam 
developed under the aegis of the Goddess of Reason, the 
Atomic Age is sending some of its baffled beneficiaries 
scuttling after Zen Buddhism. A worried frown has re- 
placed the lifted eyebrow as the proper expression for 
pundits.” 
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